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Greek Tragedy
In the excuse that Greek plays preferred to end quietly there ^e points of interest. Since the difference is so wide between ending quietly and ending with two acts quite separate from the first three, the excuse is invalid ; but how far is the general^ proposition true? The Supplices, P.V., Agamemnon and Choe-phori do not end quietly, but they are not independent plays. The Eumenides ends in peace, but the ending is the climax of the whole trilogy. The Electra ends on a climax which is not quiet, and the Medea, Troades, Hecuba, Heracleidae end with a most evident dramatic thrill, while all the quasi-melodramatic plays carefully pile up the excitement to the final tableau. This is not ending quietly. It is impossible to predicate any one thing of plays that vary so much in kind ; aft that we can say is that Greek taste preferred a play to follow its own logic. The lyrical ending of the Septem is not ' quiet' ; it is simply right; the same can be said of the Tyranntis and the Antigone.
None of these pleas helps the Ajax at all. We may agree with the Scholiast that Sophocles made a gross error, but even then we are bound to try to find a more convincing explanation of the error than the one he thought of.
We must weigh the character of Ajax, not selecting from Sophocles' facts, but using all of them. It is of course impossible to transcribe these with the same colour and emphasis that, Sophocles gives to them,1 but it is fair to say that Ajax has virtually committed an atrocious and silly crime, which, when he emerges from his madness and despair, causes him no shame, only regret that he was thwarted. His vanity is extreme, and allows him to see no possible reason for Odysseus' success in the contest except dishonesty. Time after time Ajax refers to Odysseus, and lie is always wrong. His sailors, although they are the chorus, are wrong too. The chorus is a dramatic one ; and we have the advantage of seeing Odysseus for ourselves. This vanity is reinforced by the description (762-77) of Ajax* astonishing insolence to Athena; entirely consonant with it is his indifference to the danger of his men and of Tecmessa. But besides all this we have the soldierly greatness of Ajax and his spiritual daring ; this, and the poetry which Sophocles entrusts to him, convince us that in spite of all he is a great man, but one
1A fact that VerraDians might remember when, having boiled down and foreshortened a plot, they triomphaady ask, * Can anything he more absurd ?'
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